Soro'riCidE. n.f. [ foror and caodo.] The murder of a filler. 

So'rrage. n.J. The blades of green wheat or barley. Difi. 

So'rrance. n.f. [In farriery.] Any diieafe or fore in horfes. 

Dia. 

So'rrel. n f. [pipe, Saxon ; forel , French ] This plant agrees 
with the dock in ali its characters, and only differs in having 
an acid tafte, Miller. 

Of all roots of herbs the root of forrel goeth thefartheft into 
the earth. It is a cold and acid herb that ioveth the earth, and 
is not much drawn by the fun. Bacon. 

Acid auftere vegetables contract and flrengthen the fibres, 
as all kinds of forrel, the virtues of which lie in acid aftringent 
ialt, a fovereign antidote againft the putrefeent bilious alkali. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

So'rRily. adv. [from ferry.'] Meanly; poorly; defpicably ; 
wretchedly ; pitiably. 

Thy pipe, O Pan, fhall help though I {Impgfirrily. Sidney. 

So'rriness. n.f. [from Jorry] Meannefs; wreichednefs; pi- 
tiablenefs; defpicablenefs. 

So'rrow. n.f [jorg , Danifh.] Grief; pain for fomething 
paft; fadnefs; mourning. Sorrow is not commonly underftood 
as the effevft of prefent evil, but of loft good. 

Sorrow is uneafinefs in the mind, upon the thought of a 
good loft, which might have been enjoyed longer; or the 
lenfe of a prefent evil. Locke, 

Sorrow on thee, and all the pack of you ; 

That triumph thus upon my mifery ! Shakefpeare. 

A world of woe and forrow. Milton. 

Some other hour I will to tears allow; 

Rut having you, can Ihow no J'orrow now. Dryden. 

To Sorrow, v.n. [ faurgan , Gothick; yopjian, Sax.] To 
.grieve; to be fad; to be dejedted. 

The miferable change, now at my end, 

Lament, nor forrow at. Shakefp. Antony and Cleopatra. 

Where-ever forrow is relief wou’d be, 

If you do forrow at my grief in love. 

By giving love, your fonow and my grief 
Were both extermin’d. Shakefpeare. 

Now I rejoice, not that ye were made forry, but that ye 
firrowea to repentance. 2 Cor. vii. 9. 

I neither fear to die nor defire to live; and having maftered 
all grief in myfelf, I defire no man to forrow for me. Hayw. 

Send them forth, though forrowing, yet in peace. Milton. 

Sad the prince explores 

The neighb’ring main, and forrowing treads the fhores. Pope. 

So'rrowed. adj. [from Jorrow.] Accompanied with forrow. 
Out of ufe. 

Now the publick body, which doth feldom 
Play the recanter, feeling in itfelf 
A lack of Timon’s aid, hath fenfe withal 
Of its own fall, reftraining aid to Timon ; 

And fends forth us to make their forrowed tender. Shakefp. 

So r R Row F uL. adj. [ forrow and full .] 

1. Sad for fomething paft; mournful; grieving. 

Blefled are they which have been Jorrawful for all thy 
fcourges ; for they fhall rejoice for thee, when they have feen 
all thy glory. Lob. xiii. 14. 

2. Deeply ferious. Not in ufe. 

Hannah laid, no, my lord, I am a woman of a forrowful 
fpirit: I have pouied out my foul before the Lord. 1 Sam, 

3. Exprefling grief; accompanied with grief. 

The things that my foul refilled to touch are as my forroiu- 
fulme at. Job.vi. 7. 

Sorry, adj. [yajug, Saxon.] 

1. Grieved for fomething paft. It it generally ufed of flight or 
cafual mifearriages or vexations, but fometimes of greater 
things. It does not imply any long continuance of grief. 

O, forget 

What we are forry for ourfelves in thee. Timon of Athens . 
The king was Jorry : neverthelefs for the oath’s fake he 
commanded the Baptift’s head to be given her. Matth. xiv. 9. 
I’ m forry for thee, friend ; ’tis the duke’s pleafure. Shak. 
We are Jorry for the fatire interfperfed in fome of thefe pieces, 
upon a few people, from whom the higheft provocations have 
been received. Swift. 

2. [From four, filth, Iflandick.] Vile; worthlefs 5 vexatious. 

A fait and forry rheum offends me ; 

Lend me thy handkerchief. Shakefpeare s Othello. 

How now, why do you keep> alone ? 

Of firrieji fancies your companions making, 

Uftng thofe thoughts, which fhould, indeed, have died 
With them they think on. Shakefpeare s Macbeth . 

If the union of the parts confift only in reft, it would feem 
that a bag of duft would be of as firm a conliftence as that of 
marble ; and Bajazet’s cage had been but a Jorry prifon. Glanv. 

Coarfe complexions, 

And cheeks of Jorry grain will ferve to ply • 

'1 he fampler, and to teize the houfewife’s wool. Milton. 
How vain were all the enfigns of his power, that could not 
fuj port him againft one flighting look of a forry flave! L’EJl. 
If this innocent had any relation to his Thebais, the poet 


might have found fome forry excufe for detaining the reader 

. (. dsri 

If fuch a flight and forry bufinefs as that could produce one 
organical body, one might reafonably expedf, thar rtowand 
then a dead lump of dough might be leavened into an animal 

Bentley s Sermons 

Sort, n.f [forte, French.] 

1. A kind; a fpecies. 

Disfigur’d more than fpirit of happy fort . Milton 

A fubftantidl and unaffedled piety, not only gives a man a 
credit among the fober and virtuous, but even among the vi¬ 
cious fort of men. Tillotfin. 

Thefe three Jorts of poems fhould differ in their numbers 
defigns, and every thought. kPafi 

Endeavouring to make the fignification of fpecifick names 
dear, they make their fpecifick ideas of the fiits of fubftances 
of a few of thofe fimple ideas found in them. p oc p e 

2. A manner; a form of being or ading. 

Flowers in fuch fort worn, can neither be fmelt nor feen 
well by thofe that wear them. Hooker . 

That I may laugh at her in equal fat 
As fhe doth laugh at me, and makes my pain her fport. 

Spenfer’s Sonnet. 

Rheum and Shimfhai wrote after this fort. 'Ezra iv. 8. 

To Adam in what fort fhall I appear Milton. 

3. A degree of any quality. 

I have written the more boldly unto you, in fome fort , as 
putting you in mind. Rom. xv. 15. 

I fhall not be wholly without praife, if in fome fort I have 
copied his ftile. -Dryden . 

4. A clafs, or order of perfons. 

The one being a thing that belongeth generally unto all, 
the other, fuch as none but the wffer and more judicious fat 
can perform. Hooker. 

I have bought 

Golden opinions from all Jorts of people. Shakefpeare. 

Hofpitality to the better Jbrt , and charity to the poor, two 
virtues that are never exercifed fo well as when they accompa¬ 
ny each other. Atterbwy s Sermons , 

5. A company ; a knot of people. 

Mine eyes are full of tears : I cannot fee; 

And yet fait water blinds them not fo much, 

But they can fee a fort of traitors here. Shakefpeare. 

6. Rank; condition above the vulgar. 

Is fignior Montanto returned from the wars ?—I know none 
of that name, lady ; there was none fuch in the army of any 
fort. Shakefpeare s Much ado about Nothing. 

7. [Sort, Fr. fortes, Latin.] A lot. Out of ufe. 

Make a lott’ry, 

And by decree, let blockifh Ajax 

Draw the fort to fight with Hedor. Shakefpeare. 

8. A pair ; a fet. 

The firft fort by their own fuggeftion fell. Milton. 

To Sort. v.a. [Sortiri, Lat. ajfinthe, Italian.] 

1. To feparate into diftind and proper claftes. 

Thefe they fated into their feveral times and places; fome 
to begin the fervice of God with, and fome to end ; fome to 
be interlac’d between the divine readings of the law and pro¬ 
phets. Hooker. 

I come to thee for charitable licence, 

To fort our nobles from our common men. Shakefpeare. 
A piece of cloth made of white and black threads though 
the whole appear neither white nor black, but grey; yet each 
remains what it was before, if the threads were pulled afunder, 
and forted each colour by itfelf. < Bofe. 

Shell-fifh have been, by fome of the ancients, compare 
and forted with the infeds. Bacon’s Natural Hiforj. 

With this defire, fhe hath a native might 
To find out ev’ry truth, if fhe had time; 

Th’ innumerable effeds to fort aright, . 

And by degrees from caufe to caufe to climb. Davies. 
The number of fimple ideas, that make the nominal ellencc 
of the loweft fpecies, or firft Jorting of individuals, ° e P en s 

on the mind of man. > , oc e \ 

The rays which differ ih refrangibility may be parte an 
forted from one another, and that either by refradion, or y 
reflexion. Newm’Wpuh- 

But grant that adions beft difeover man. 

Take the moft ftrong and fort them as you can; 

The few that glare, each charader muft mark : 

You balance not the many in the dark. I 

2. To reduce to order from a ftate of confufion. 

Let me not be light; 

For a light wife doth make a heavy hufband ; 

And never be Baffanio fo from me; 

But God fort all! Shakefpeare’s Merch. of t 

3. To conjoin; to put together in diftribution. 

For, when fhe forts things prefent with things j 
And thereby things to come doth oft forefee ; 

When fhe doth doubt at firft, and chule at firlt, 

Thefe ads her own> without her body be. q 0 
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SOT 

. To cull; tochufe; to feled. 

Send his mother to his father’s houfe, 

That he may fort her out a worthy fpoufe. 

To Sort. v.n. . 

, To be joined with others of the fame fpecies. 

Nor do metals only fort and herd with metals in tne earth, 

and minerals with minerals; but both in common together. 

Woodward. 

2. Toconfort; to join. , 

The illiberality of parents towards their children, makes 

them bafe and fort with any company. Bacon. 

0. Tofuit; to fit. 

A man cannot fpeak to a fon but as a father; whereas a 
friend may fpeak as the cafe requires, and not as it forteth 
with the perfon. _ Bacon. 

They are happy whofe natures fort with their vocations. 

Bacon. 

Among unequals, what fociety 

Can fort, what harmony, or true delight ? 

Which muft be mutual, in proportion due, 

Giv’n, and receiv’d. Milton’s Paradife Lofa. 

The Creator calling forth by name 
His mighty angels, gave them feveral charge, 

As forted beft with prefent things. Miltons Paradife Lofl. 

For different ftiles with d iff’rent fubjeds fort. 

As feveral garbs with country, town, and court. Pope . 

4. To terminate ; to iffue. 

It forted not to any fight of importance, but to a retreat. 

Bacon’s War with Spain. 

5. To have fuccefs. 

The flips of their vines have been brought into Spain, but 
they have not forted to the fame purpofe as in their native 
country. Abbot’s Defiription of the World. 

It was tried in a blown bladder, whereunto flefh and a 
flower were put, and it forted not; for dry bladders will not 
blow, and new bladders further putrefadion. Bacon. 

6. To fall out. [from fort, a lot, or Jortir, to iffue, French.] 

And fo far am I glad it did fo fort. 

As this their jangling I efteem a fport. Shakefpeare. 

Princes cannot gather this fruit, except they raife fome per¬ 
fons to be companions; which many times forteth to incon¬ 
venience. - Bacon. 

So'rtal. adj. A word formed by Locke, but not yet received. 
As things are ranked under names, into forts or fpecies only 
as they agree to certain abftrad ideas, the effence of each fort 
comes to be nothing but that idea which the fortal, if I may 
fo call it from fort, as I do general from genus , name ftands 
for. Locke. 

So'rtance. n.f. [from fort.] Suitablenefs; agreement. 

I have received 

New dated letters from Northumberland, 

Their cold intent, thus : 

Here doth he wifh his perfon, with fuch power 
As might hold fatance with his quality, 

T he which he could not levy. Shakefpeare’s Henry IV. 
Sortilege, n.f. [firtilege, Yr.fortilegium^ Latin.] The ad 
or pradice of drawing lots. 

So'rtment. n.f. [from fort.] 

1. The ad of forting; diftribution. 

2. A parcel forted or diftributed. 

To So s. v. n. [A cant word.] To fit lazily on a chair ; to fall 
at once into a chair. 

The winter Iky began to frown. 

Poor Stella muft pack off to town; 

From wholefome exercife and air, 

To fojfing in an eafy chair. Swift. 

Sot. n.f. [pot, Saxon; fa, French; fit, Dutch.] 

1. A blockhead; a dull ignorant ftupid fellow; a dolt. 

Of Glo’fter’s treachery. 

And of the loyal fervice of his fon. 

When I inform’d him, then he call’d me fit ; 

And told me I had turn’d the wrong fide out. Shakefpeare. 

I his by his tongue being made his miftrefs’ pidure, 

And then a mind put in’t, either our bragss 
Were crackt of kitchen trulls, or his defcription 

T°n u u nf P eaki "g/"’- Sbabfpean. 

led him that no hiftory or antiquity can match his con- 

„ 5 and . prelently the fit, becaufe he knows neither hiftory 

lor antiquity, {hall begin to meafure himfeif by himfelf, which 

» A -Ing! W f2li & ° rt - Smth ' S 

Every fign 

That calls the ftaring Jots to natty wine. Rofcmmn. 

. . A furly ill-bred lord, 

hat chides and fnaps her up at every word • 

A brutal/rf; who while fhe holds his head, ’ 

To Sot? o^To (fujfyf^befot! n " Ptia ‘ ** GrwnUU ‘ 
- , Pox on his loyalty ! 

1 hate to fee a brave bold fellow fitted. 

Made four and fenfelefs, turn’d to whey by love- 

nveling hero, fit for a romance. Dryden’s Span. Friar . 


Dryden- 


s o V 

The potion 

Turns his brain and ftupifies his mind; 

The fitted moon-calf gapes. 

To Sot. v. n. To tipple to ftupidity. 

So'ttish. adj. [from fit.] 

1. Dull; ftupid ;fenfelefs; infatuate; doltifh. 

All’s but naught : 

Patience is fittijh, and impatience does 
Become a dog that’s mad. Shakefpeare’s Ant. ana Cleopatra, 
Upon the report of his approach, more than half fell away 
and difperfed; the refidue, being more defperate or mor 0 fittijh, 
did abide in the field, of whom many were flain. Hayward. 
He gain’d a king 

Ahaz his fittijh conqueror. Milton. 

’Tis fittijh to offer at things that cannot be brought about. 

L’ Ejlrange. 

How ignorant are fittifi pretenders to aftrology. Swift . 

2. Dull with intemperance. 

So / ttishly. adv. [from fittijh.] Stupidly £ dully; fenfe- 
lefsly. 

Northumberland fittijhly mad with over great fortune, pro¬ 
cured the King by his letters patent under the great leal, to 
appoint the lady Jane to fucceed him in the inheritance ot 
the crown. Hayward, 

Atheifm is impudent in pretending to philofophy, and lu- 
perftition fittifily ignorant in fancying that the knowledge of 
nature tends to irreligion. GlanviHe . 

So fittifily to lofe the pureft pleafures and comforts of this 
world, and forego the expedition of immortality in another; 
and fo defperately to run the rifk of dwelling with everlafting 
burnings, plainly difeovers itfelf to be the moft pernicious 
folly and deplorable madnefs in the world. Bentley. 

So'ttishness. n.f. [from fittijh.] Dullnefs ; ftupidity; 111- 
fenfibility. 

Few confider what a degree of fittifinefs and confirmed ig¬ 
norance men may fin themfelves into. South’s Sermons . 

No fober temperate perfon can look with any complacency 
upon the drunkennefs and fittifinefs of his neighbour. South. 

The firft part of the text, the folly and fittifinefs of Atheifm, 
will come home to their cafe; fince they make fuch a noify 
pretence to wit and fagacity. Bentley s Sermons. 

So'vereign. adj. [fiuverain , French; fovrano, Spanifh.] 

1. Supreme in power ; having no fuperiour. 

As teaching bringeth us to know that God is our fupreme 
truth ; fo prayer teftifieth that we acknowledge him our five- 
reign good. Hooker . 

You, my fiver e'gn lady, 

Caufelefs have laid difgraces on my head. Shakefp . Hen . IV* 
None of us who now thy grace implore. 

But held the rank of fovereign queen before. 

Till giddy chance, whofe malice never bears 
That mortal blifs fhould laft for length of years, 

Caft us headlong from our high eftate. Dryden. 

Whether Efau, then, were a vaflal to Jacob, and Jacob his 
fovereign prince by birth right, I leave the reader to judge. Locke. 

2. Supremely efficacious. 

A memorial of their fidelity and zeal, a fovereign preferva- 
tive of God’s people from the venomous infection of herefy. 

. Hooker . 

The moft fovereign prefeription in Galen is but empirick ; 
and to this prefervative of no better report than a horfe drench. 

Shakejpeare’s Coriolanus . 

Love-wounded Protheus, 

My bofom, as a bed, 

Shall lodge thee, till thy wound be throughly heal’d , 

And thus I fearch it with a fov'reign kifs. Shakefpeare. 

A water we call water of paradife, by that we do to it, 
is made very fovereign for health. Bacon.' 

Like the feum ftarv’d men did draw 
From parboil’d fhoes and boots, and all the reft 
Which were with any fovereign fatnefs bleft. Donne . 

Be cool, my friend, and hear my mule difpenfe 
Some fovereign comforts drawn from common fenfe. 

c r „ „ Dryden. 

Sovereign, n.f. Supreme lord. 

O, let my fovereign turn away his face. 

And bid his ears a little while be deaf. Shakefpeare. 

By my fovereign, and his fate, I fwear. 

Renown d for faith in peace* for force in war, 

9 Oft 1 our alliance other lands defir’d. Dryden. 

S0 J E v R a l j NLY * a * V ' C bom fovereign.] Supremely; in^ the 
nighelt degree. 

He was fovereignly lovely in himfelf. 

So vereksnty.w./. [Jbuverainete, French.] Supremacy; high¬ 
eft place; fupreme power; higheft degree of excellence. 

Give me pardon. 

That I, your vaflal, have employed and pain’d 
1 our unknown fovereigntv. or 1 n. 

Happy were England, would this virtuous prince'^"”' 

To k <W l h ‘ S graCC f ov \ rei i^y thereof. Shakefpeare. 

•ficers over fh WS ^ e> t0 ^‘tute magiftrates and of- 
e themi £o P um{ ft and pardon malefaftors; to have 

Che 
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